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COWED ONES. 


Tue cowed and fearful are an extensive generation. 
‘There is some cowed person about almost every house. 
The figure, character, and mode of existence, are often 
very obscure. One sees them opening doors when 
servants are out of the way: sometimes they will 
peep into the parlour, and, seeing company, instan- 
taneously retire, with a super-beg-pardon air : some 
dim vista running to the rearward may give a faint 
presentment of one of the order, in the act of clean- 
ing cups or glasses clandestinely. But in general 
they are almost as little cognisable inmates of the 
establishment, as were those household spirits of old 
which worked by night, and took care never to be in 
the way when the family was stirring in the morning. 
As far as they are ever observed, a subdued look and 
lambent step mark the race. No visiter ever hears 
their name. An introduction would put them seri- 
ously about. ‘There would be too much blaze and 
style about it for their taste. Like the fish which is 
only found in waters at the bottom of dark caves, 
they rejoice and thrive in obscurity ; that is, as far as 
they can be said to rejoice or thrive at all. But their 
general aspect conveys the idea of their going through 
a constant penance for the sin of existence. They 
seem to know that they are superfluous, and their 
whole soul is directed to the expiation of the offence. 
Hence they can take no liberty of any kind with any 
body—no joking—no words implying a sense of 
equality. They are too glad if they only, by the most 
submissive and unobtrusive behaviour, be allowed to 
go through the world undragooned. 

Some years ago, Mrs Sampson was a handsome, 
gaily-dressed lady, the wife of a prosperous man. She 
took up her full share of room on the principal streets, 
and bowed and was bowed to, as is only seen of ladies 
wlio have the privilege of occasionally sitting at the 
head of well-spread tables. But mark the sad change 
which a few years bring about! This good, kind- 
hearted, once cheerful woman, has been for some years 
a widow upon a small provision, has had to lachry- 
mate sons into counting-rooms free of apprentice fees, 
and been obliged to petition all sorts of people for all 
sorts of things. She has now the sobered timid step 
and look of the cowed one. The glory of good feasts 
has departed from her, and she only knows friends to 
be obliged to them for little services and kindnesses, 
such as the worthy unfortunate never can want. She 
goes in half the space she once did. Her face, partly 
from arrangement of cap, and partly from the averted 
downward look, is seen but in small sections, like the 
moon three days from change. Life is full of lessons, 
and Mrs Sampson is one of them, telling (how often 
has it been told!) that no supposed good is secure in 
this sublunary scene. 

Cowedness attaches to an immense variety of em- 
ployed persons in all grades. Nay, some are the cowed 
of others who are cowed in their turn. There are 
some offices, where a vast deal of good behaviour is 
required at a moderate salary, and where there is just 
enough of promotion to make the organ of hope pay 
up the deficiency. Lowever green and elastic the 
feelings with which the youth takes his desk in these 
vast establishments, he soon acquires the subdued, 
frightened look of the place. His walk gets tamed 
down into a stealthy movement. Tis voice falls, and 
he acquires a circumspect movement of the eyes. If, 
by chance, in going along an empty street, he meets 
a director, his heart beats as he tries to make out a 
proper bow, and it is an incident in his memory for a 
month. He comes to think all gay bouncing thoughts 
absurd, and vigorous procedure of all kinds only fit 


for inconsiderate hectoring fellows. The only way to 
get on is to be excessively negative, unoffending, do- 
cile—to follow, in short, the three maxims of the old 
newspaper editor—Caution, Caution, Caution. It is a 
great spurt going to a public assembly, and the height 
of rashness to ride to a race. His only enjoyments 
are quiet visits to decidedly respectable exhibitions, 
such as floricultural shows, panoramas, scientific lec- 
tures, and elocutionary recitations. He likes to be 
seen going about at his leisure hours with a sister ; it 
looks innocent. Taking part in political matters is 
entirely out of the question : the board is understood 
not to approve of it. He does not qualify to vote, and 
so does not, or thinks he does not, displease any party. 
In this subdued tone of mind his life passes away, his 
exterior getting all the time more and more cowed- 
looking, till, at the time when all men are naturally 
cowed of their vivacity, he becomes a kind of Imper- 
sonated Negation. His pride is then in the paucity 
of the occasions when he was found fault with. Only 
six oceasions rest in his mind, the worst being the 
leaving a desk one night unlocked. A terrible day 
that—the collector sent for him to come and speak to 
him in his room ; yet, after all, was not very severe. 
The thing was hushed up—it made him take care for 
the future. Now, on his retirement with a small su- 
perannuation allowance, the board is full of gratitude 
for his long and faithful services. He treasures up 
the certificate to that effect which they gave him ; 
yet half-defyingly will sometimes say that they could 
not withhold it, for his conduct had been such as to 
bear the most rigid inspection. Long pent-up huma- 
nity thinks itself entitled to this little fling at last. 
It is a small matter, and the general feeling of the old 
man’s mind is all respect for the establishment. Ca- 
pital office of its kind—tirst-rate directors—most civil, 
gentlemanly man Mr Smith—excellent, prudent man 
Mr Higgins. Yet Mr Balchild was always his favou- 
rite ; eause—once met him in the pump-room at a 
watering-place, when Mr Balchild actually shook him 
by the hand. He generally retires in the evening of 
his days to some excessively green-painted small house 
in the outskirts of the town, with a small garden, out 
of which he contrives to torture ten times the amount 
of flowers that it has any right to produce. The 
young clerks occasionally call upon him in the lei- 
surely Saturday afternoons, and delight him with a 
chat about the current affairs of the old concern. It 
is an immense delight to him on such occasions to 
remark how well “the stock” keeps up, while so 
many of the more flashy and adventurous establish- 
ments of comparatively recent date are at and under 
par. It always happens, strangely enough, that his 
maid has sufficient dinner for two on these occasions, 
and that the visiter has no engagement, though he 
had had serious thoughts of going to the theatre in 
the evening. So the two sit down and dine together 
at a neat little table drawn near the fire, after which 
tumblers and the Edinburgh Courant are introduced, 
and a great deal is said about the likelihood of the 
Duke of Buccleuch connecting his pier with the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway. But conversation is 
seldom long protracted ; for it is the custom of our 
senier to have a post-prandial nap every afternoon. 
He accordingly takes some opportunity, while the 
young gentleman is studying the criticisms on the 
exhibition of the Scottish Academy, to drop into an 
appearance which, though not really sleep, leaves the 
other no excuse for interrupting him when he next 
takes his eye off the paper. The young gentleman 
knows well what he ought and ought not to do at 


such a juncture; so he keeps quiet, takes another 
tumbler, and turns into the next page. Exactly 


at six, the old gentleman awakes with a start, and 
declares that he actually believes he has been asleep, 
though he could not have supposed such a thing of 
himself otherwise. He then rings for tea, after having 
asked his friend if he has any inclination for more hot 
water. Ifthe young man is a really good one, he will 
stay out the evening, and take a hand at backgammon 
with his host, trusting that Providence will reward 
his kindness by sending some equally pleasant young 
friend to beguile Ais evenings, when he shall have 
eome to the same stage in his career. In that case, a 
few caller oysters and another tumbler conclude the 
meeting, and the old gentleman goes to bed in a state 
of mind which is perhaps to be experienced from no 
kind of life more certainly than from one spent, as 
his has been, in gentle duties steadily and 
a walk and conversation which, if tame, have at least 
been eminently inoffensive. 

There is always a little man called James about 
public offices, who opens doors, goes messages, and 
attends at the ringing of bell No. 29. He was once 
a bold soldier in the fifty-second, and served in the 
Peninsular campaign ; but he happened to sink into 
this employment, and immediately became a cowed 
one for all the remainder of his days. He and his 
wife (who puts on the fires) live in some lightless den 
in the lower floor : no family—or they would not be 
there. He has a stoop in his gait, from deference, 
not age, and an arranged stupidity of face to meet all 
contingencies. He looks upon the clerks as very great 
men, the manager as high priest of the synagogue, 
and the directors as unapproachable divinities. Asa 
kind of squire of the office’s body, he even regards it 
as a sort of sacred and reverend thing, by no means 
to be joked with. On illumination nights, he exerts 
himself to the utmost to make all look excessively 
smart, and would take it quite ill if any one were 
to say the National or Phenix looked better. One 
rather funny clerk sometimes condescends to ask a 
pinch from his box, and he hands it with a full heart. 
No one has seen him laugh, or commit the slightest 
indecorum, ever since he came to the office. As for 
his wife, her existence is only known as an abstract 
truth, inferred from the evidence of the fires—no one 
ever having beheld her in the body. Yet James and 
she have their own moments of comfort, though of 3 
darkling and dubious kind. When the office has shut 
for the day, they feel quite at home and independent 
in their vast mansion, of which having the entire 
charge, they almost fee! as if it were all their own 
property. Just before closing the principal door, 
about a quarter past four, you may observe James 
holding a lively conversation with a passing police- 
man, through about eighteen inches of open space, 
the greater part of his body being within and out of 
sight. The last of the directors having gone out, the 
load of intimidation gets somewhat lightened, and the 
old man feels himself almost at liberty to use the free- 
dom of indulging in a little mirth, but not at the 
expense of any of his superiors. Yet he almost 
trembles while he does so, and, if one of the clerks 
were to pass at the moment, would feel as if one or 
two of the museles of his visage had been off guard. 
Not that he would expect a reprimand ; but—it is as 
well, you know, to be careful. Instantly, of course, 
he would close the door, and his friend the policeman 
would walk on, “in maiden meditation, fancy-free.” 

Many other species of the cowed could be enume- 
rated ; but it might become tedious. 1 can patiently 
endure to see the peculiarity in all sorts of people, 
with one exception—that is, in children, Youth is 
the time of saliency and cheerfulness, Painful in- 
deed it ia to see these characteristics superseded by 
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the intimidated, subdued look, which results from 
harshness on the part of parents, or from the partici- 
pation of the pinch of poverty. And this is, because 
cowedness is there so strikingly contrary to nature. 
Alas, alas, for those who are cowed in infancy and 
youth, for life can never after recover from it ! 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 


Lost, has shown by his practice that he did not deem 
it adapted, or at least essential, to the highest class of 


general rules is required, to give harmony to al- 


conducive to beauty. At the same time, as has been 
said, there is so far a fixed law both with regard to 
the seat of the accent and the pause, that, to carry 
the variations too far, would render the versification 
and unmelodious. 

nly in irregular compositions of the ballad class, 
however, is any noticeable variation of the number of 


d — allowed; and fixture in this point may be held, 


. therefore, as the one settled characteristic of Knglish 
verse. Fortunately, however, no monotony has been 
impressed by this cause on our poetical literature. 
Our writers have left us examples of successful com- 

ition in almost every conceivable kind of verse. 
lines have varied in length, from Fletcher's tri- 


pyllabics— 


to Dean Swift’s seven-league-boot lines— 


_ * Well! if ever I saw such another man since my mother bound 


my ; 
You a gentleman! marry come up! I wonder where you were 
bred.” 


In regard to rhyme, which is the resemblance or 
identity of the terminating sounds of the words placed 
at the close of lines, there been less variety. The 


o stored with deletery med'cines, 
whosoever took is dead since.” 
Only in poems of the same order do we find the tri- 
syllabic rhyme, as in the couplet, 
** There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Ross over.” 


As for rhymes of greater length, they have only been 
used in occasional jeux-d’esprit. An additional rhyme 
always adds an extra syllable to the measure. 

With the exception of the doggrels of Skelton, a 
writer who had the honour of preceding Ben Jonson 
in the Laureateship, no long compositions have been 
attempted in verses of four syllables in length. They 
occur in pieces of irregular construction, however ; and 
the following is an example from Dryden :— 

** To rule by love, 
To shed no blood, 
May be extoll’d above ; 
here below, 
Let princes know, 
"Tis fatal to be good.” 
In the same way do lines of five syllables only ap 
in irregular pi on the 
verse the “ Maid’s Tragedy :” 
“* My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth, 
Uv my buried body, lie 
tly, gentle earth.” 


All times, and every where, 

The muse is still in ure.” 

ranged the preceding are 


by of lines, of 


a range of syllables, but it ma ied, as 


** Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not sing an ode?” 


| accent obviously falls on the interrogative 
8 

Some of the most perfect poems in the are 
written in seven-syllabled lines. Shakspeare, Milton, 
Waller, Cowley, Keats, and others, have in this form 
of verse given expression to many beautiful thoughts. 
It was in this verse, which, according to its normal 
arrangement, begins with a long syllable, followed 
alternately by short and long to last, that Milton 
wished to be 


** Some time walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


These lines exhibit several instances of the mode in 
which Milton, a master of rhythm, sought to 
vary the music of his Allegro and Penseroso, and to 
prevent the “ linked sweetness,” which is characteristic 
of this buoyant measure, from palling on the ear, and 
being condemned as too “long drawn out.” We al- 
lude to the occasional use of an octosyllabic line, 
as in the second of the above passage— 
** By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green.” 
Keats, whose Ode to Fancy approaches nearer to these 
preat pieces than any similar poem, perhaps, in the 
guage, sometimes shows us a different mode of 
giving variety to his verse. It is simply by altering 
at times the seat of the accent, as in the second line 
of the following passage, where the poet, telling what 
can do, says— 
* Sit thou by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night ; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 

And the caked snow is shuffled 

From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon ; 

When the night doth meet the noon 

In a dark conspiracy 

To banish even from her sky.” 


(Then send out fancy, and, though flakes of snow be 
dropping visibly on the fire,] 
** She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth has lost ; 
She will bring thee, all together, 
All delights of summer Weather ; 
All the buds and bells of May, 
From dewy sward or thorny spray ; 
* * * * * thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest carols clear ; 
Rustle of the reaped corn ; 
Sweet birds antheming the moru. 
And at the same moment—hark ! 
"Tis the early April lark ; 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw.” 


—— the reader not readily believe that he was 
ing Milton? But we forget that it is mere ver- 
sification we are treating of, and with small space to 
do it in. Whoso would know well the measure of 
verse under consideration, let him turn to the poems 
mentioned. As a mode of attaining the necessary 
variety of cadence, the alteration of the seat of the 

i inly the most legitimate, and not the 


least effective. 
The octosyilabic verse has been the favourite one of 
the present age, having been that chiefly, indeed al- 


most solely, employed bg Seethe Moore, and Byron. 
There is about it what the latter poet called a “ fatal 
facility,” by which he meant that the a of its 
construction induced a serious risk of doggrelising. 
Hudibras, for example, as respects verse, is a mere 
iece of doggrel. In proportion to the le of the 
fine, the varieties of pause and accentuation have scope 
for iricrease, but the verse still too 
to have many. A specimen is scarcely n 
this familiar measure, Gite tee omy 
from King, with a good moral. 
** Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the blood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood— 

E’en such is man, whose borrow’d light 

Is straight call'd in, and paid to-night.” 
There is little variety of eadence here, long syllables 
following the short regularly throughout the eight. 
“Speaking of the Deity, this post says, in 

ifully. ing of the ty, says, 

allusion to the Be 


rmudas, 
* Te gave us this eternal 
w here 


He hangs in shades the orange 

Like golden lamps in a green night. 
The last line, while exemplifying varied cadence, is 
at once picturesquely beautiful in language, and con- 
tains a most exquisite similitude. 
- Of the verse of nine syllables, a word only need be 


said. The common effect of it is seen in Shenstone’s 
lines— 


** One would think she might like to retire 

To the bower I have labour’d to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 
But I hasted and planted it there.” 


This sort of measure is fitted for such prettyisms of 
thought, but is unsuitable for graver matters. Every 
third syllable is long here, or, in other words, is ac- 
centuated in pronunciation. By choosing words 
culiarly accented, it is to be observed, a verse of 
llables may be endowed with a very different ca- 

ence, as may other numbers also. For example, here 

are two varicties of the nine-syllabled line : 


“ THylas, O Hylas, why sit we mute ?” 
** Now that each bird saluteth the spring.” 


But there is a want of ease in these lines. There 
seems a natural arrangement of accent for each given 
number, and it is to this we must here chiefly attend. 

The line of ten syllables is the heroic line of our 
language, and has proved capable of such ex- 
pression as to merit its pre-eminent place. Horror. 
majesty, pathos, and humour—all forms, shades, and 
attributes of passion—it has been found capable of 
embodying to the mind in fit cadence. When we look 
at the roll of our poets— 


** A long procession, calm and beautiful, 


who have used this measure, its capabilities for variety 
are put beyorid all dispute. Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
rw Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Akenside. 
Idsmith, Armstrong, Cowper, Wordsworth, and 

Keats, are but a few of those who have tuned the 
heroic how different the strains of each 
and all! 
The heroic line consists of ten syllables, and is, nor- 
mally, or according to the general rule, accented on 
every second syllable. The pause, again, according to 
the same rule, should fall on one or other of these lon 
syllables, and it is most commonly given to the fourth 
and sixth, that is, the second and third accented syl- 
lables, of the line. It is to be observed of the pause, 
that, though it usually occurs at any division of the 
sense, marked by a comma, yet it does not always do 
so; and whether any such division exist or not ina 
line, the pause must still be made for the convenience 
of pronunciation, as every reader will find. Pope, 
the model of formalists in heroic verse, will supply us 
with an exemplification of these rules. We take a 
passage at random. 
** But where's the man,’ who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleased to teach,’ and yet not proud to know ? 

Unbiass’d’ or by favour or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossess’d,’ nor blindly right ; 

Though learn'd, well-bred ;’ and though well- 

Modestly bold,’ and humanly severe : 

Who to a friend’ his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise’ the merits of a foe ? 

Blest with a taste exact,’ yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books’ and human kind ; 

Generous converse ;’ a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise,’ with reason on his side ?” 


This , With the pauses marked, shows to us 
the source of all Pope’s peculiarities. Readers feel 
that he differs from all other writers of the heroic 
verse, and that, though it may be carried to satiety, 
he excels all others to a wonderful degree in smo@th- 
ness. Yet when they turn to Cowper, Dryden, and 
others, and make a comparison of their lines with 
those of Pope, they cannot discover any visible diffe- 
rence in construction. ‘The secret is this. Pope almost 
always made his pauses on or at the long or dounted, 
and not the short or unaccented, sounds. Another an 
more palpable peculiarity is, that he has very few va- 
riations in the seat of accent; but this is common to 
him with many writers, though certainly important 
form the Miltonic arrangement of the line—t 
unpalling, true heroic verse. We shall take as an 
example of this sort of line two s of poetry, 
which are in themselves beautiful. The first paints 
the case of Petrarch, who, with the soul of a reformer, 
fed on love till he fell into womanishness. 


** Ay,’ so delicious is the unsating food, 
That men,’ who might have towered in the van 
Of all the congregated world,’ to fan 
And winnow’ from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom,’ wipe away all slime 
Left by men-slugs’ and human serpentry, 
Have been content’ to let occasion die, 
Whilst they did sleep’ in love's Elysium.” 
Here is a description of a well : 
** Bome moulder’d steps’ lead into this cool cell, 
Far as the slabbed m: ‘ of a well, 
Whose patient level’ peeps its crystal Ke 
Right upward’ through the bushes to the sky.” 
These lines, which, it will be seen, vary the pauses 
from short to long, are from John Keats, who, because 
there occurred one bad rhyme in his Kndymion—in- 
deed, in the whole of his four lengthened poems, con- 
taining about seven thousand lines in all—was comet 
by malice, backed by ignorance, of the place which he 
merited, whatever might be his dues in regard to other 
poetical attributes, as one of the first masters of 
rhythm and rhyme in the language. ‘Time, just time, 
‘is vorking the cure, 
e are exceeding our limits, would 
the reader to apply the test as regards variation in 
pauses and accents, but chiefly pauses, to Shakspeare 


bred, sincere ; 


and others, and he will find the source of their un- 


length, and of any number between three and twelve. ae « 
: Two are called a couplet, and fourteen a sonnet; and . 
three and four are sometimes called triplets and qua- 
trains. Drayton’s lines, now quoted, present a simple 
style of cadence or rhythm, a short and long syllable ‘ 
i being alternated throughout each six. Very little 
variation of the measure can take place within so short 
ENGLIsu verse is marked by one paces and uniform 
characteristi¢—the syllables of which each line is 
composed are regular and determinate in number. 
, Rhyme, though a general, is not a universal feature ; 
author great national epic, Paradise | 
fixed 
most any species of verse, yet extensive variations in 
respect to the seat of accent are not only allowable, 
but are indeed necessary adjuncts to poetical beauty. 
7 The same law holds good with respect to the pauses, 
j “or rests, made in pronouncing lines of poetry. Great 
variations are in this particular admissible, and even 
| ° ** Move your feet 
: To our sound, 
Whiles we greet 
| All this ground ;" 
| 
{ 
{ | 
ig ser kinds 0 oetry chie y unisy ic | 
phymes, as shade” and “ made ;” and also, though 
ti ‘much more rarely, of rhymes of two syllables, as 
* yielding” and “wielding.” It is more common for 
gi _ dissyllabic rhymes to appear in humorous or light 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
di | 
4) 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
‘When we come to six syllables, we do find beautiful 
Pieces, occasionally of some length, composed in such ! 
thought. Two stanzas of 3 it 
is an “ Ode written in the Peak.” ] 
“ This while we are abroad, ‘ 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not sing an ode’ 
: Shall all that boly fire, 
In us that strongly glow'd, 
In this cold air expire? 
In places far or near, | 
Or famous or obscure, spring, 
Where wholesome is the air, ery thing ; 
Or where the most impure, } 
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‘ 


oxlips’ and the nodding 

canopied’ with lush woodbine, 

mousk-roses’ and with eglantine ; 
night, 


uiva- 


As any two sounds of one vowel are perfectly 

lent Roa different vowels, it may be said that 
the same vowe one of 
these lines. ine Milton further, and is con- 


known 


particular continents, was thoroughly 


express 
to him. The ancients practised the same art ; 
Pope, it will be remembered, says, 

** The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 


These lines are intended, of course, as an instance of 
what t to ; and, in other Pope tries 
“ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 
But the artifice is here too Milton could 
roduce the effect, and yet conceal the art. How 
and natural, are such lines as 
* Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles.” 
“* On the light fantastic toe.” 
When he takes up his thunder-trumpet, again, how 
appropriately awful his language ! 
** Him the Almighty Power 
the 
To bottomless perdition.” 
‘When he would make his verse tell of toil, in sound 
as well as sense, he speaks thus : 
The fiend 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 
natural ear teaches the poet to attend to 
points, and, without attention to them, versifi- 
of the highest order cannot be produced. We_ 
give some instances in which a late poet seems 


to 


saps ining after effect 
ered. ine i an ocean- 
applied to the ear 
** The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea.” 
very sound spoken of is heard, too, when the poet 
us, that 
streamlets fall 
With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush.” 
In the same way do we enter into the description, 
when he speaks of one who saw at morn 
** the horizontal sun 
Heave his broad shoulder o'er the edge of the world.” 
And we forget the crackle of the winter fire when 
told of the coming musk-rose, 
** The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.” 


** Let all the world be judge, what mountain hath a name, : 
springs a flood of 
And in the earth's survey, what seat like that is set, 
Whose streets some ample stream abundantly doth 


fame ; 


am we gine chee. the 
“ Eve of St Agnes,” describing the spirit of a sleeping 
maid as 


«* Flown like a thought until the morrow-day ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


verse, as in the triplet of Dryden— 

** While all thy province, nature, I survey, 

And sing to Memmius an immortal lay 

This line, however, is more often used in i 

and occasional pi 


>| will be segn by the subjoined couplet from Congreve : 


** Apart let me view, then, each heavenly fair, 
For two at a time there’s no mortal can bear.” 

We have carried these hints on versification farther 
than was intended, and must at once conclude. Our 
remarks may perhaps induce a few of the many who 
cultivate poetry, to examine the principles upon which 
the great poetical works of the lan are con- 
structed ; and should such be the result, we may 
flatter ourselves with having done the world at 
a favour, since it seems hopeless to expect any ebb 
in the swelling tide of modern verse. 


THE COUNTESS D’AURAY. 
A TALE. 


WueEn Sir Walter Scott first met a lady to whom he 
was b from a 
comparatively humble to a very 
extremely anxious to learn whether or not she was 
in her new condition. He knew she had sus- 
no serious ills, but he had seen by experience, he 
says, that our happiness is much more often affected 
by evils which we create for ourselves, in spite of the 
ings of fortune, than by real and severe ills. He 
illustrated the remark by reference to the case of the 
tleman, who, in the midst of all manner of com- 
was rendered utterly miserable by the daily 
sight of neighbour's turkey. We have found a 
foreibly illustrates the same maxim, that we are 
tempted to translate it. 

M. de Manleon, a young French 
the school of St Cyr at the age of t me, with 
an ensign’s commission in his ion. His mother 
had obtained for him leave of absence for three 
months, and came to Paris te him off for that 


joer 


happy 
tained 


left 


of France, offered him bouquets of 
tlowers, expecting some little remuneration in return. 
But as soon as they noticed the lady, they flew to the 
coach side, and threw their flowersto her. One child 

i i i whose 
ice of 


to present them. 
“ What is your name, my dear?” said the officer. 
“Marie, sir,” answered the 4 M. de Manleon 


& 
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, he felt | i 


@ Auray, @ lady of con- 


all Paris spoke of as the 


you saw me on the 
my lover, and, tho: 


3 

4 


i 


H 


told me that he could not forget me. 
him, and he would 

y- You would now sir 

chance of falling into 

Net so ; the young gentleman 


ik 


> 


and it was on his account that [ felt 

gave him opportunities to renew his addresses; but 
his anger and jealousy prevented him from | 
so. I yielded to the pressing suit of the other, 

was whirled off in a carri m Poitou. Before I 


My ineaution dale excused in village- 
i in safe guidance. It was 


to a school near Paris that [| was conveyed by the 
Count d@’ Auray, who, as you ine, was the 

n now alluded to. For five remained in 
perfect weer enjoying the | advantages of 


education. t times the count visited our r 
and I learnt to love him fon . How could te 


Ah ! M. de Manleon,” continued the countess, “ can 


you conceive, after this recital, the cause of the secret 
Pierre is the cause. Old 


ief that preys upon me! 
have Feturned upon mo Madwoman that [ 
am, I regret the hours of flower-gathering by the 


i 
4813 


of 
, h and tedi ne- | The Alexandrine is also used to terminate the Spen- | mixed with moderation in the social enjoyments of the 
Pere. ‘Look at Shakupeare’s ian_stanza of nine lines, and, while gi an ex- | great world. 
“ : wild thyme blows, | to a party, and allow himself to be presented to 
J know a bank’ whereon the yme dame d’Auray, wife of Count 
Where sutumate beauty, and whom 
i a sort ing about her, too. 
the music compared with the lines of Pope en makes the | *#ying ought of her birth or name to any one. She 
or his follower Darwin ! Without any limes lines of fourteen | Was nevertheless universally loved and admired. M. 
Milton was a great master of —— ond from fables similarly constituted, are introduced into heroic | 4¢ Manleon permitted himself to be persuaded into = 
his practice we gather certain | to the mansion of this happy of 
to mediation. Baker from perfection of musi loveliness. When he was presen to her, a confused 
ear, or taught by observation, he well knew the neces- | idea struck him that he had seen her before, but he 
sity of mixing the rowels freely in his lines. If examined, could not remember when or where. The idea made 
they will be observed to owe much of their melody to | him thoughtful, and he retired to the recess of a win- 
this variety of vowels. For —— SS | dow, where he for a time stood alone. 
majestically harmonious opening of ise Lost :-— 
** Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit of the line of eleven syllables, to which it is searcely | *°™™ —_ Have you been lately in Poitou, sir 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste necessary to allude. In its common form, it has the said the ountess d’Auray, for she it was who spoke. 
Brought death into the world, and ail our woe, Samsien oni £ the other odd-numbered lines, as | “ Not lately, madam,” answered M. de Manleon ; “our 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man cin nee 0 ne 0 > roperty there was sold. Are you acquainted with 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat— Poise Lask?” “[ ir.” said the 
Sing, heavenly Mase.” ju, may am, sir, countess, 
, | and, as she spoke, she took a bouquet of flowers from 
the window, and held them w before hig with a 
| smile. A light broke in upon M. de Manleot’s mind. 
|“ What!” cried he, “are you—ean you be’”——* Poor 
| little Marie, and no other,” answered the countess ; 
stant attention to this point will be apparent. Again, | |“ahit I was happy then !” 
the furt The little incident of the wayside formed the basis 
of an immediate friendship between M. de Manleon 
| and the countess, who remembered him well through 
| te mettre. The last exclamation of the lady had 
startled him, coming as it did from one whom all 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, EEE deemed happy. rwards, when were better 7 
‘And the smooth ctyeam in anosther numbers flows ; 
the torvent roar.” remember,” said the countess, “ that 
side at the time w road. 
| young peasant was scarcely old 
enough, you would suppose, to entertain such a feel- 
Ing sincerely, yet I loved him also. Two years rolled 
away, and our love continued to exist and increase. 
I was fifteen. 
and I, thinking he had shown much hastiness 
3s to 
that 
a 
m 
and 
jealous. : be yet more so afterwards. 
The young whom I have spoken re- 
He 
me 
a fearful and 
| misery. too 
| noble, too honourable, to be the eause of misery ar : 
| period to Poitou, anxious to enjoy his beloved society | one, and his views for me were in accordance wi 
| while she could. They left the eapital that spirit. I listened to him with mingled feelings. 
| post-earriage, and travelled a great part I was an orphan ; no one was near me to caution or = 
without any remarkable adventure. * At length, | to counsel. Pierre was my only tie to my birthplace, 
kittle incident oceurred which tly interested | 
M. de Manleon. Tho 6 steep hill on | 
to us to have succeeded admirably in this respect, and | their way, and M. de Manleon leapt out to relieve the 
et Mi have done so with so much delicacy of taste and | horses, leaving his mother inside. He had scarcely | b 
wolhed few when ho fend | 
by a band of village children, who, as wont in the | had gone far, I repented of my conduet, and entreated 
| Manleon. She was a brunette of a clear and shining 
complexion, with an admirable form, and teeth as | 
white as ivory. She stood smiling before the young 
| man, but timidly kept her flowers in her hand, afrai 
othe se ores 
lovers, and most amiable of men—young, handsome, 
and accomplished. Pierre was forgotten, and I be- -~ 
ore, Dut gazing tinking | came the Countess d’ Auray. 
It may be thought that we are showing a preposses- | to himself that all the portraitures of youthful beauty | 
sion a ssiiedion bo mueh to John Keats, chon lines | Which he had ever seen were outdone by the work of 
these are; but our object is to illustrate the art of | nature a 
to discover an more perfect tting source of | gaze, but _ 
examples. Shabapease fo tec well known, sud Words- from the wayside, and looked way-side ; | figure to myself the happmess that | have 
worth, ever sustainedly great in his poetical diction, is full of anger and jealousy. lost as excelling that possessed ; | Sem of eo a 
rendered by that very equability less fitted to be the panes a, ane ae a 
source of individual lines for our purpose. on ' little garden! ‘These thoughts haunt and pursue me. 
No long poem of note has been composed in our | a iy ee Se 
language in lines of twelve syllables, ey What madness ! 
exception, we believe, of Drayton’s Polyolbion. As countess said this, she shed abundance of 
line is lumbering and oe bane pr wha used. tears. M. de Manleon pitied her sincerely ; but he 
said, “ Madam, this misery is but the result of an ex- 
cess of happiness. You are absolutely satiated with 
blessings.” “Ah! M. de Manieon,” continued the 
- hon, containing his own likeness and EN countess, “but think how much poor Pierre Billom 
Tt is, or rather was, much more common to use the | dearly cherished person, had been in the purse, and regrets me! Perhaps 
line of twelve syllables to give occasional variety to | had gone with the rest of the contents. Sevetehn | wee I, too, who was im th 
the vert, and was of it would have been difficult ; and the young officer | separated us.” M. de 
so employing it. The followi lnananemgie of the was forced to submit to the loss in silence. time to talk and reason 
manner tn which he heightened the effect of a senti- | For ten or twelve M. de Manleon continued Ganen of ridinnlo, sad pal 
ment by the introduction of an Alexandrine, as the | in the army. He ot feat left it to enjoy the leasures gethesing ley bee " 
line is called of a retired, or at least private life, which he bad clown, whose society wo! 
Now free, from earth thy disencumber’d soul ever been attached. Aine sending ume | 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and starry pole.” | his mother in the country, he came to Paris, and there | Daphnis or Melibcus 
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possibly was vicious, an is. poor wife. 
"AN this sort of ing only drew a sigh from the 
i She was silenced, but not convinced. 


. He saw that the latter indeed loved her hus- 
band most fondly, and in his forgot all her 
distress ; but it returned to her in solitude. One day, 
conversing u subject of their téte-a- 
the Count dAuray en . and agitated. The 
countess 5 up. Her husband embraced her, 
eying to M. “ Behold my consolation 

I am-vexed!” “What has happened?” said 
the countess, anxiously. “Not much, my love,” was 
some my property, keep but one carriage, 
give on but once a-month. I have lost a large 
sum of money.” “Thank Heaven it is nothing 
worse!” cried the countess. “ How did this loss occur, 
may I inquire?” said M. de Manleon. “ Folly on one 
side, and villany on another,” answered the count. “I 
had for some time entertained the thought of pur- 

ing in the funds, and, meeting at the house of one 
of my frjends a certain broker named M. Denneve 
who recommended as an active man of business, 
intrusted him with the means of making the neces- 
This took my money 
great coolness, next day went no one 
knows where.” 
“ Have inquiries been made ?” said M. de Manleon. 
* Oh, yes!” answered the count ; “ we have at least 
the satisfaction of discovering who he was. His 
history is rather odd. He was first a peasant, became 
next a village-clerk, and finally settled in Paris as a 
sort of low agent in the brokerage way. He wormed 
himself there by degrees into the confidence of so 
many people, as to i large sums into his hands. You 
know the rest. By the by,” continued the count, 
addressing his wife, “he is a countryman of yours. 
We learned that he came from Poitou, and that his 
name was not Dennevers, but Pierre Billon. The 


with my fellow-sufferers.” So speaking, the count 
i de Manleon looked at the countess. “ What 
think you now, madam !—a villain—a wretch !” “Oh! 
M. de Manleon,” cried the countess, with tears in her 
“how senselessly ungrateful have I been to 
Heaven for its mercies! I am cured! I am ha ny! 
And you, my friend” ——“ Ah, madam, I passed 
wayside in Poitou two years too soon!” cried M. de 
Manleon, a smi 


le 


_ LETTERS FROM A LADY IN LONDON 
TO HER NIECE IN THE COUNTRY. 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, &e. 

My pear Jang,—My last letter referred to the wes- 
tern part of the metropolis, in which are situated the 
palaces of the queen and many edifices of a very 
splendid description, equally large with Stafford House, 
“which I described, and which are occupied chiefly as 
the town residences of the nobility or other persons of 
wealth and distinction. I now wish you to accom- 
pany me in an excursion into the city, which is the 
true old London, and the great seat of all kinds of 
commerce. The streets in this quarter are generally 
narrow, and lined with tall brick houses, rather dingy 
in appearance, but, from the little glimpses I have 
got, all remarkably neat and clean within doors. Be- 
sides being narrow, the thoroughfares are densely 
crowded with foot-passengers, omnibuses, waggons, 
and, indeed, every species of vehicle, so that it is often 
not easy to get comfortably along; still, there is a 
wonderful liveliness in the scene, and so many things 
for a stranger to look at, that I must say I enjoy the 

city as much as I do the west end of the town. 

Among the various establishments to which I was 
conducted in this part of London, none afforded me so 
much satisfaction as Christ’s Hospital, or, as it is here 
familiarly called, the Blue-Coat School—one of those 
large charitable institutions with which the metro- 
polis abounds. A visit to this interesting place would 
have, perhaps, afforded you more pleasure than any 
thing I have yet seen ; and, if you will give me leave, I 
shall detail, to the best of my ability, what fell under 
my own observation. I was conducted over the hos- 
pital by one of the governors, and had therefore an 
opportunity of seeing some of the departments not 
usually shown to visiters. 

The buildings belonging to this institution occupy 
& spacious area which opens up into Newgate Street, 
the large court-yard being merely separated from that 
bustling thoroughfare by iron railings. By an alley 
near this court-yard, leading past Christ’s Church, we 
entered a square of fine old buildings, with cloisters or 


a covered walk running round it ; but the courts, and 
squares, and buildings in connexion with the hospital 
are so numerous, that I may mistake the order in 
which they occurred. I daresay you will remember 
having read in history of the establishment of this 
school by the youthful and pious King Edward VI, 
whose memory appears to be held in grateful remem- 
brance, as far‘as the erection of statues, portraits, &c., 
is supposed to indicate gratitude. The hospital was 
opened in 1552, in buildings formerly occupied by a 
monastery of Greyfriars; but these have in course 
of time disappeared, and been succeeded by several 
large structures of stone and brick, of different 
ages, care being taken to preserve, as far as con- 
venient, the Gothic style, with covered cloisters or 
arcades round the different courts. The institution 
has likewise been extended considerably in its opera- 
tions since its first commencement, by bequests left 
by various charitable persons. The annual revenue 
now amounts to L.40,000. Charles II. endowed a ma- 
thematical school for the instruction of forty boys, 
which was subsequently extended by a Mr Travers, 
who founded another class for mathematics, compre- 
hending thirty-seven boys. There are now educated 
within the institution eight hundred and fifty boys; 
and at a school in connexion with it, at Hertford, a 
few miles’ distance from town, there are between three 
and four hundred of a somewhat more youthful age, 
including, I believe, some girls. 

The boys are the funniest-looking little fellows you 
ever saw, their dress having undergone little alteration 
for three hundred years. It consists of a long blue 
coat, reaching nearly to the ankle, and bound round 
the waist by a girdle of red leather; the lower gar- 
ments are in the shape of little breeches, fastened at 
the knee, exhibiting to the utmost advantage stockings 
of bright yellow.* ‘They wear no hat ; I believe each 
has a small round article like a saucer, called by the 
name of cap, but they seldom appear with it. From 
the neck depend little bands of white linen. In addi- 
tion to this, they have each a yellow petticoat in win- 
ter, which they wear under their pelisse or coat. It is 
curious to see a fashion, in itself so quaint, handed 
down in all its purity for three centuries ; but there 
appears a dread of encroaching on any of the customs, 
however unimportant in themselves, from a fear that 
innovations of a more serious kind might follow. In 
some respects, however, I believe the charity has 
been liable to abuse, for I was told there had been in- 
stances of boys being placed there, for the benefit of 
education, whose parents were in circumstances far 
removed above the necessities to meet which the hos- 
pital was originally endowed. The — innova- 
tion of recent date was-the establishment of a class 
for French, which was not formerly taught. As yet, 
the physical sciences are excluded from the ordinary 
route of instruction. 

that appropria or writing. is is a - 
li hted with long tables from one end to the 
other. There were several masters attending, who 
take one half of the boys in the forenoon, and the 
other half in the afternoon. We were shown several 
copies, some of them by very young penmen, and they 
certainly did them great credit. ‘The next department 
we saw was the grammar school, equally large, con- 
taining another large section of the lads. The masters 
occupy small rooms at each end of this apartment, 
where the lessons are repeated, the masters using the 
precaution of having glass doors, through which they 
see all that goes on. 

We were next conducted to another and much 
larger edifice, in the lower part of which was the 
kitchen, from which issued a most satisfactory savour 
of the good things of this life, showing that, while the 
mental cultivation of the youthful inmates went vi- 
gorously on, the wants of the body were not disre- 

Descending a flight of steps, we found the 
itchen to be a s us and airy apartment, beauti- 
fully clean, having on one side a series of ovens, 
at there was a 
ing to the contents, consisti thirty-eight 
of mutton. One of the ye cutting the bread 
to be used at dinner, which another was ready to 
carry in a basket to the hall. We were now taken to 
the washing rooms for the boys, which were furnished 
with long rows of wooden troughs ; and I believe every 
one must wash separately, as they were at one time 
very subject to ophthalmia, which was mted by 
careless or promiscuous i i ,ina 
separate building, next clai our attention ; and it 

tifying to find that, out of eight hundred and 


to us to be in excellent order, clean, light, and % 
of each bed is a small chest containing the clothes of 
the occupants. Each room or ward is superintended 
by a matron, whose ¥ my apartments are immedi- 
ately adjoining. Off from each ward there is a small 
room for the use of the monitor, one of the older boys; 
who is called, by way of distinction, a Grecian, 
takes a charge over the rest. We were told that 
the — week one of these young gentlemen had 
been sent off to the university, completed his 
studies in the most creditable manner. It was now 
near the dinner hour, and the squares were filled with 
“ playful children just let loose from school.” Some 
were amusing themselves with skipping-ropes, hoops, 
balls, &c., while a band of the senior lads walked up 
and down, arm in arm, engaged in conversation. 
These were distinguished by an epaulette on one 
shoulder, being designed for the navy. We next 
proceeded to a building behind, on the upper floor 
of which I was shown the director’s room, a 
comfortable apartment, the walls adorned by some 

uaint old-fashioned locking portraits of patrons of 
the ee oe the rest were two pictures 
of Edward VI., one taken while he was in bad health, 
representing him pale and sickly, as if in the last stage 
of disease. In this room there is a very fine specimen 
of penmanship executed by one of the boys, being a 
copy of an address presented by a deputation of the 
pupils to the Queen on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
visit to the city. In a small anteroom is a curious map of 
London as it Was in 1647, with only one bridge across 
the Thames: what a contrast to London as it is, or as 
it will be in 1847! In the lower floor of this edifice 
is a large office or counting-house, in which the busi- 
ness of the establishment is conducted by a secretary 
and clerks. By the politeness of one of these gentle- 
men, I was furnished with some information respect- 
ing a branch of the charity which is little known. 

is is an endowment which furnishes a small an- 

nuity to any person in poor circumstances who is 
blind, and above ( think) 65 years of age, but who 
has never received parish relief; the annuity is ten 
pounds per annum, and refers to persons in any part 
of the United Kingdom. 

Leaving this place, we made our way to the edifice 
containing the dining-room—a very large and elegant 
Gothic hall, resembling the Parliament House at 
Edinburgh, measuring 187 feet in length, 51 feet in 
breadth, and 47 feet in height, being the structure 
the most ornamental in exterior aspect, and that 
which is seen from Newgate Street. ‘The walls of the 
hall, which is one floor up, are of oak, with a gallery at 
the farther end. This part of the various structures 
was erected so lately as 1825. It is lighted by lofty 
windows, some of which are filled in with brilliant 
stained glass, bearing the arms and emblazonments of 
governors and patrons of the institution, many of 
whom were educated in the hospital, and, having at- 
tained to wealth and eminence in their various pur- 
suits, have taken this means of evincing the deep sense 
they entertained of the valuable privileges they had 
enjoyed in their youth. We now p' ourselves at 
the head of this and splendid apartment, while 
the yo streamed in from the opposite extre- 
mity. Four long tables, placed lengths s in the 
room, and one at top, being covered and Taid with 
wooden trenchers, the boys took their places on each 
side, one acting as waiter for a ce’ number, in 
order to prevent confusion. The legs of mutton were 
now introduced, in hollow wooden dishes, carried by 
boys on their shoulders, also thirty-eight wooden pails, 
beautifully clean, containing potatoes. A Grecian, or 
elder boy, now mounted the pulpit, which occupied a 
conspicuous place on one side of the room, and silence 
being enforced by a presiding master by three strokes 
of a hammer, he proceeded to read a short chapter 
from the Bible ; when this was concluded, the boys 
all fell down on their knees, while a blessing was 
asked, to which they all responded most heartily. The 
spectacle of between eight and nine hundred bo 

ressed in their antique , sinking to their knees 
at a given signal, and in this posture uttering thanks 
to the a his gracious bounty, was, I can 
assure you, strikingly d, and in no small degree 
affecting. The grace being finished, all arose, and 
dinner commenced. The meat was carved by fifteen 
nurses (a motherly-looking set of women, each at a 
particular station), and carried by the assistant boys 
to those seated at the tables, each boy Late be pes 4 
large slice, three potatoes, half a small > oi 
t or water accordin im- 
possible to imagine a more delig’ scene this 
—eight hundred and fifty fine little fellows, all as 
happy as they could wish to be. And then the coun- 
tenances were in themselves a study—such variety of 
feature and as ! But whatever the habitual 
expression might be individually, they seemed united 
in heart and purpose in doing justice to the 


was 
fifty boys, there were only eleven in the infirmary, 
ond of them only for a day or two. This room 
was exceedingly clean, with little open beds ranged 
along each side, the linen as as snow. This de- 
ind and careful nurse. 
n an upper floor of a house detached from the pre- 
ceding, are the sleeping-rooms, all of which appeared 


» *(The breeches, we believe, are an innovation of comparatively 


modern date.— Ep.) 


things before them. I have seen hospital children to 
whom it would have been an act of positive cruelty to 
have wished an appetite, the means for satisfying it 
not being within their reach; but here there was 
no feeling of that kind ; the healthy, cheerful appear- 
ance of the boys showed that their wants were libe- 
rally supplied. One day in the week they have soup, 
another day pudding, salt beef another day, roast 
beef, and so on, till roast mutton day comes again ; and 


the governors purchase the best meat that can be 
obtained. They have bread and milk for breakfast, 
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and constant visiter of the Count d’Auray ; 
t 
1 
i 
] 
| 
rascal has left a wife, too, an excellent woman, whom 
he abused and neglected, completing his rascality to 
her by carrying off with him another person, an in- 
famous character. But I must go to consult further 
| 
| 
| | | 
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as it increased our desire | respect to half the women.” It also appears, that in 

supper. Here termi my visit, and I | for our own di to such a that we speedily | the whole of and 

need scarcely say how much gratified I was with the | made our way home, in the enjoyment of couples married, there were 41,812 men, and 62,523 
ibition of munificent establishment, which I | that even a lord-mayor might have envied.’ women, who, it is presumed, ei could not write or 

left more than ever impressed with admiration of . | wrote imperfectly. 

the noble and us spirit with which every thing STATISTICS OF EDUCATION AND OF The trar-General o! 


is conducted in this great and liberal country. 

My next visit of curiosity was to the hall of the 
Goldemi ’s Company. You must understand that 
in the city there are a number of corporations of 
tradesmen, some of which are we y, and own 
occasional meetings. ing at random, u 
think that in some instances fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds must have been lavished in building and fur- 
nishing these halls, as they are termed. ‘That which 
I now went to visit, at a short distance from New, 
Street, belonging to the Goldsmith’s Company, is, I 
suppose, reckoned the finest in the city. 

pan this magnificent which 
was finished only in 1835, is placed in a secluded situa- 
tion behind the new Post-office, and is crowded s0 
much on all sides by houses, that its beautiful exterior 


is utterly lost. It is two storeys in height, with eleven, 


windows in front, the centre windows being, 
divided by a row of six elegant Corinthian pillars. 
On entering, we found in the vestibule a large polished 
stove, with a noble fire, beside which stood a huge 
luxuriously stuffed chair for the porter. If this per- 
sonage has not been rendered lazy by such indulgence, 
he certainly has every inducement to become so, with 
such a fire and such a seat; but let us see what is 
beyond this. The entrance to the inner lobby is by 
glass doors ; this fronts the staircase, which has a 

d and imposing effect. 

Immediately above the first landing-place, from 
which the stairs lead off to the right and left, is a 
full-length portrait of William IV., and below this is 
a marble bust of the same monarch. ‘This hall and 
staircase are lighted from the roof, which is supported 
by lofty pillars of greenish marble. By a door on the 
left we entered the dining-hall, a magnificent 
room, with five la: windows to the back of the 
house. The pillars in this apartment are of yellow 
scagliola. One side of the room is ornamented by full- 
length portraits of William, Adelaide, and Victoria, 
in their robes of state. The chandeliers, of which 
there are five, composed of crystal, are of the most 
superb description, and, when lighted, must have a 
dazzling effect. ‘The carpet is also luxuriously rich, 
giving an idea of warmth and comfort. Long maho- 
gany tables were laid out the whole length of the 
room, with chairs on each side, as if dy for the 
company who were expected next day (Lord Mayor’s 
Day), covered with crimson morocco, with the arms of 
the company carved on the back of each. At the 
farther end, raised a few steps, is a recess, as if for a 
throne or chair of state, hung tastefully with dra- 
peries of crimson cloth ; behind this the plate is kept, 
and on festive occasions is displayed in this recess. 
A passage from this end of the room conducts to the 
council-chamber, the walls of which are hung with 
green, with green damask window-curtains, lined 
with lutestring. On a marble table at the upper 
end is a curious stone, enclosed in a glass shade, 
which was found under the foundation of the o 
hall. There is a figure carved in the stone in a 
Roman costume, but it is very much worn by time, 
as you may 

posite to this, on the other side of the passage, is 
the drawing-room, an exceedingly elegant apartment. 
The walls are covered with crimson satin damask, 
relieved by a border of white paint, united to the satin 
by a eful scroll of gilding. ‘The sofas and chairs 
are of the same material as the walls, as are also the 
window-hangings, which are lined with lutestring. 
Elegant little tables of white marble, with gilt pedes- 
tals, are placed along the side of the room. ‘The chan- 
delier and ceiling are superbly gilt, and rich gilt can- 
delabra here and there complete the list of attractive 
objects in this room. We were led from this to the 
small dining-room, which has been the scene of many 
capital dinners, I could a 3; but dinner is scarcely 
the proper term—it should be feast or banquet, when 
applied to one of the princely companies of London, 
the metropolis of an essentially feasting nation. Well, 
then, this minor dining-room possesses all the attri- 
butes for comfort in an uncommon 3 it is nei- 
ther too large nor too small. The are oak, and 
the furniture mahogany : at the extreme end, within 
a shallow recess, stands a sideboard, surmounted by a 
large mirror, hung with my my of crimson velvet ; 
this reflects and multiplies plate. The window- 
hangings are of crimson. The mantel-pieces in all 
the rooms are extremely beautiful, being of carved 
white marble. Near to this is the tea-room, rather 
gloomy in its aspect, but somewhat enlivened on 
one side by the portraits of lord-mayors belonging 
to the company, grouped in one picture. Some of 
these worthies lived and enjoyed civic honours 
as far back as 1551. 

We next descended to the kitchen, where pre- 
— were being made for the feast of the fol- 
wing day, under the able superintendence of various 
cooks, pa and female. The pe iy was of enor- 
mous width—I daresay ten or twelve feet ; the heat 
rendered more intense by a tin screen of the same 


igantic proportions; and here a spit, that would 
ve borne an ox, was revolving gaily with about. a 
Sell the kitehen to 


dozen fowls. It was well we 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


Amonc the various methods by which the Registrar- 
General has endeavoured to turn the records deposited 
in his office to useful account in illustrating the condi- 
tion of the people, the practicability seems also to have 
occurred to him of deducing from the marriage regis- 
ters a criterion of the state of education, so far as 
regards the ability to write, amon; e adult popula- 
tion throughout England and Wales. Every register 
of marriages being signed by the parties married— 
those who are able writing their names, and those who 
are unable, or who write very imperfectly, maki 
their marks—it appeared to the istrar-Gene 
that an enumeration of the-instances in which the 
parties married have signed by a mark, instead of 
writing their names, would serve to indicate the pro- 
portion among them who either could not write at all 
or write very imperfectly. And in his second annual 
Report, a table is given as the result of such an enu- 
meration, yawns! the proportion per cent. in the 
metropolis, in each English county, and in North and 
South Wales, of persons married in the year ending 
June 1839, who had used marks. 

From this table it appeared, that in fifteen of the 
English counties—namely, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wiltshire, 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Monmouthshire, and in North and South 
Wales—more than 40 per cent. of the men were 
unable to write their names ; and that in the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire, in Wales, and in nineteen of 
the English counties, more than half the women were 
similarly deficient in this primary element of educa- 
tion. 1t also appeared, that in the whole of England 
and Wales, out of 121,083 marriages there were 
40,587 men and 58,959 women who could not write. 

t was further observed, that the education of the 
men, in respect to the ability to write, was superior to 
that of the women, the proportions per cent. of those 
who were deficient being for males 33 and for females 
49 in the whole kingdom ; and a superiority, greater 
or less, was maintained by the men throughout every 
county. 

This return also indicated a decided superiority 
with regard to the ability to write in the —_ 
as com with the rest of England and Wales, 
and, next to the metropolis, in the north of England, 
including the counties of Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland. On the other hand, 
the most marked deficiency was in Lancashire, Bed- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, and Wales ; in Lancashire, 
the proportion who had signed with their marks, was 
for men 43, and for females 65, per cent. ; in Bedford- 
shire, for men 55, and for women 66, per cent. ; in 
Monmouthshire, 54 for men, and for women 67, per 
cent. ; and in Wales, for men 464, and for women 70, 
per cent. But in the metropolis such proportion was 
only a a cent. for men, and 24 for women ; and in 
the northern counties, for men 21, and for women 42, 
per cent. 


The Registrar-General put forward these calcula- 
tions, in the first instance, with evident and necessary 
caution, remarking, that it was not to be hastily as- 
sumed, upon the evidence afforded by the returns of 
asingle year, that the inhabitants of any particular 
county or district were less educated than their 
neighbours, and that it was requisite that this ex 
riment should be oftentimes repeated, and atten 
with similar results, before any such inference could 
be drawn with safety. “It must also,” he observed, 
“be remembered, that although a fair average is thus 
afforded, the portion of the whole population exhibited 
in the i and such 
portion, w signatures appear on the i 
registers of a single year, is sufficiently small to be 
easily affected by accidental circumstances. At the 
same time, it must be observed that this criterion is 
free from the objection of selection, including every 
class and condition and every age, except children and 
very old persons, and it is almost impossible that the 
same person should have signed twice in the same 


year. 

In the last annual Report of the Registrar-General, 
just a similar calculation is contained, show- 
ing the proportion per cent. of the persons married in 
the year ended June 1840, who signed with their 
marks, and the result is strikingly coincident in every 
respect with that of the sane g year, and such as 
to induce the belief that the evidence contained in the 
marriage-registers on this point will furnish a safe and 
valuable criterion of the state of education (at least 
elementary education) among the adult population, 
and serve, in each succeeding year, by comparison 
with preceding years, to indicate its progress or retro- 

n. 


gression. 

It. has been calculated in the last Report (which 
embraces the year ending June 1840), “ that in thir- 
teen Engiish counties, in the West-Riding of York- 
shire, and in Wales, more than 40 per cent. of the 
men married did not write their names ; and that in 
nineteen English counties, in the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in Wales, the same fact existed with 


returns were not likely to become valuable and safe 
criterions of the comparative state of education ; 
they are drawn from too small a portion of the Ww 
—- and are too much influenced by aecident.” 
uch, however, he says, is not the case. A comparison 
of the table given on this subject in the second report 
with that in the third, shows a remarkably close cor- 
respondence in the results, not only for the whole 
kingdom, but in the metropolis, and in every consider- 
able group of counties. In the metropolis, indeed, and 
in two out of the ten div@ions of counties, the mean 
proportion is precisely similar ; in six others there is 
only a difference of one, in another the difference is 
two, and in the remaining one it amounts to three. 

It may be necessary to state, that this criterion of 
the comparative state of education, as — the 
ability to write, can only be applicable to the past— 
that is, to such as existed ten and twenty years ago— 
and can throw no light upon the amount and nature 
of the education now afforded. 

Such are the statistics, dcducible from the En 
marriage-registers, as to the state of education, with 
regard to the ability to write, among the adult popu- 
lation. Scarcely less interesting is the light vitch 
the Registrar-General, in his last and preceding re- 
ports, has contrived to throw upon the propensity to 
marry in early life, as such propensity is manifested, 
in various degrees, throughout the differen it portions 
of England and Wales. 

In the tabular abstract of marriages subjoined to 
the last report, is included the number of persons, 
distinguishing males from females, married during the 
year ending June 1840, who were under twenty-one 
years of age; and in the report itself is embodied a 
table, exhibiting the proportion per cent. of each sex 
married under that age to the whole number of mar- 
riages, in the metropolis, in each English county, and 
in North and South Wales. 

The general result for the whole of England and 
Wales appears to be, that out of the total number of 
marriages solemniscd during the year ending June 
1840, and which amounted to 124,329, 24,010 of the 
parties married were under the age of twenty-one 
years, namely, 6100 males, and 17,809 females ; and 
the aan ai per cent. which the minors bear to the 

hole number married is for men 4:90, and for women 
14-40—the mean proportion being 9°65. This propor- 
tion is in a slight degree higher than that of the pre- 
ceding year, when the numbers married under age 
were men, and 16,414 women ; and the propor- 
tions per cent. to the whole number married 4°64 and 
13°55 respectively : mean proportion, 9°09. 

‘The counties in which these early — ap 
most highly to have preponderated, are Be fordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Hertfordshire, making five out of the eight coun- 
ties composing what is called the south-midland group 
of counties ; next in Essex, one of the three eastern 
counties ; afterwards in the West-Riding of Yorkshire ; 
then in Staffordshire, one of the six western counties ; 
next in Wiltshire, one of the five composing the south- 
western group ; and so on. A similar result, with the 
exception of Wiltshire, was shown for the preceding 
year. ‘The results of the preceding year likewise show 
a remarkabie similarity to those of the last year ro- 
specting those portions of the kingdom in which early 
marriages have been most rare. 

The disposition towards early marriage appears 
most rarely to have exhibited itself in the metropolis, 
as compared with the rest of England and Wales 
where the proportion = cent. is only 1°75 for men, 
and 8:30 for women, which exhibits a striking differ- 
ence in favour of the metropolis when compared with 
Bedford, for example, the county in which early mar- 
riages are shown to have prevailed in the highest de- 
gree, ae in the proportion of 1240 per cent. for 
men, and 25°95 per cent. for women. Next after the 
metropolis, in point of the inferiority of the mean 
proportion of early marriages, stand the northern 
counties, taken as a group, namely, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Durham, and Northumberland ; then 
Monmouthshire, and North and South Wales ; then 
the remaining English counties, taken in groups, in’ 
the following order—namely, the south-western coun- 
ties, five in number ; the south-eastern counties, five 
in number ; the north-western, two in number; the 
western counties, six in number; the north-midland 
counties, five in number ; the three Ridings of York- 
shire ; the three eastern counties ; and, lastly, the 
south-midland counties, eight in number. The indi- 
vidual county next to the metropolis, in point of the 

re. 

The number of women married during their mino- 
rity exceeds that of the men by 11,808, in the whole 
of England and Wales ; and hout the metro- 

is, in each of the counties, and in North and South 

ales, without a single exception, the women main- 
tain over the men a numerical superiority greater or 


less in this respect. A similar result in favour of the 
males over the females, it may be remembered, was 


differing widely from those of the preceding year, : 
it might reasonably have been suspected that such 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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— 
observable with regard to the inability to About two o'clock in the afternoon they were observed 
though the excess was not so remarkable as in this | by some persons the river Thames, nearly seven 
case. miles from the place at which they set off. This was the 
The Registrar-General does not to have en- | only intelli we had of them for thirteen days, 
tered into any consideration, for w the After they had been absent for some time, their friends | were expose 
y to furnish facilities, as to how far, if in concluded that they must either have perished with 
registers dispedition towards early hunger and cold, or have been by the wounded 


we have seen manifests itself in such 
in the different parts of England, may 
been encouraged or affected by the absence of 
education among the parties married, so far as the in- 
ability to write, as shown by the marriage registers, 
may be indicative of such absence. This seems of 
much importance ; and we ourselves have been at the 
to make com the two tables 
the report, one of them showing the mean propor- 
tion per cent. of ns married. under twenty-one 
years of and the other, mean proportion per 

+ married who sign 


cent. of the persons the marri 
with marks ; and the result is such as fairly 
to the conclusion, that the disposition to marry 
early is in some degree influenced by the want of edu- 
cation, among other causes. We find, for exam 
that the counties of n- 
shire, Cam’ orthampton- 
shire, yh West-Riding of Yorkshire, Stafford- 


a proportions among the parties married. And 
throughout remaining counties, 

it remarkable with to the Seneapelin-Sian. 


AN AMERICAN BEAR-CHASE. 


Ma N. P. Witt, in his very beautiful work on Canada, 

at t in highly embellished numbers,* 

ts a y of details on the field-sports of the 

northern settlers, and among others the following story 

of adventure in the pursuit of bears, which he quotes 
from Talbot's Travels :— 

“ One of my father's settlers, of the name of Howay, 
discovered the tracks of three bears on the morning of 
the hlth December ; and, after following them for about 
three miles, came to the tree in which they had taken up 
their quarters. Having his dog, his gun, and his axe 
with km, he began to cut down the tree, the trunk of 
which was at least sixteen feet in circumference. Whilst 


the place of their retreat. He became at length weary 
ers, and had nearly for- 

this needful precaution, when, in the midst of his 
«large piece of bark struck him on the head. 
This attention, and, on looking « he 


ensive that he might be attacked by his black 

which he ived was coming down with every 
appearance of hostility, he laid down his axe, and, taking 
up his gun, resolved to discharge its contents into the 
pase of | Bruin. Upon reflection, however, he desisted ; 
for he was afraid, if he only wounded the an his own 
life would be the forfeit of his eager temerity. hile he 
was thus deliberating, his dog perceived the bear, then 
only a few yards from the ground, and, mca 
alarmed the brute so much that he ran up the tree wi 


inconceivable gin 
the trunk, he turned himself about, and, jown 


he rallied his courage, and, re- 


FE 
i 


ires the conqueror with fresh and 
seldom the forerunner of caution. The conduct of 
Howay, however, affords an exception toa 80 gene- 
rally acknowledged ; for, instead of being elated by his 
guecess, and stimulated to pursue his conquest, he re- 
flected that, although he had been thus far fortunate, the 
favourable issue was to be 
to particular exertion own prowess, con- 
eleded that if he continued to fell the tree, he might 
im his turn become the He therefore very 
prudently determined to go and bring some of his 
neighbours to his aid. Leaving the bear at the foot of 
the tree, he departed, and in a short time returned with 
two men, three dogs, and an additional axe. They soon 
struck broke off abow m 
where the beasts lodged. Stunned 
and confused, the affrighted animals ran s0 close to one 
of the men, that he actually put the muzzle of his gun 
Ghose to its shoulder and shot two balls through its body. 
The other escaped unhurt , and the dogs pursued the 
wounded one till he compelied them to return with their 
flesh badly lacerated 

men deemed it imprudent to follow the tracks until the 
suceceding morning; when Howay, accompanied by a 


bear. I was strongly of opinion t they had been 
frozen to death, for the weather was excessively cold, 
and they were slightly clothed, without a tinder-box, 
and totally unprovided with any means of shielding 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather. I there- 
foxe assembled a large party of the settlers pertaining to 
the townships of London and Nassouri, and 

that we should stock ourselves with provisions for a few 
days, and go in quest of the two unfortunate hunters. 
To this proposal they unanimously ; and we set 
off on the following morning, provided with pocket com- 
passes and trumpets, a good supply of ammunition, and 
the necessary apparatus for lighting fires, taking with us 
some of the best in the country. In the interval 
between their departure and ours a partial thaw had 
upon the ground, except w and swampy situations. 
We bad therefore no tracks for our direct , hor any 
idea of the course which Howay and Nowlan had taken, 
except what we had obtained from the persons who saw 
them crossing the Thames on the day of their departure. 
We had no very sanguine ho fin them ; but 
continued for two days to explore th of acres of 
interminable forests and desolate swamps, apparently 
untrodden by human foot, yet without the most distant 
prospect of success. We returned home, having given u 
all expectation of seeing them again, either living or d 

Thirteen days had now elapsed since the departure of 
the two adventurous settlers, and all hope of their return 
had completely vanished. On the morning of Christmas- 
day, as I was in the act of sending messengers to some of 
Howay’s most intimate acquaintance, to request them to 
take an inventory of his y, I was informed that 
he and his companion had returned a few hours 
alive, but in a most wretched condition. When I 
recovered in some measure from my surprise, I went to 
see them, for I felt anxious to hear from themselves an 
account of their extraordinary preservation [which was 
as follows] :— 

On the day of their departure, they pursued the bear, 
miles, and at night stop upon trac th great 
difficulty they hit a fire, having contrived to produce a 
light by the application of a piece of dry linen to the 

night, w was exceedingly co 
both supperless and sleepless. 

In the morning they continued the chase, as soon as 
they had eaten a small piece of bread, the crumbs or 
fragments of their dinner on the preceding day. This 
was equally divided between themselves and their dog. 
About noon, when they had travelled on the track, 
through all its windings and doublings, for at least twenty 
miles, they were unable to distinguish the north from the 
south, of course considered themselves lost in the 


boundless i ity of inter ble forests. They re- 
solved to pursue the bear no | , conscious that it 
would lead them still farther into the wilderness, from 


whence they apprehended they could not without diffi- 
culty extricate themselves, for the snow was disappear- 
ing het, and the rain continuing to increase. They now 
recollected that, in the early of the day, they had 
crossed over the track of another bear, which they fan- 
cied would lead them to the settlements. This they un- 
wisely resolved to follow, consoling themselves with the 
thought, that, if it should not duct them to the 
abodes of man, it might lead them to the bear's retreat ; 
and that if they should succeed in killing him in a spot 
even remote from any settlement, his flesh would afford 
them nourishment, and his skin a more comfortable 
couch than the snow-covered deserts on which they had 
bivouacked the preceding night. Hope, which—though 
it often bids desponding thoughts depart, and sometimes 
cheers us in the darkest hour—is too frequently the 
cause of our expecting where ecptetation ts vain and 
disappointment ruinous, had, in the present instance, 
nearly precipitated its unfortunate votaries into the vor- 
tex of ievable misery. They followed on the track, 
until the snow completely disappeared, and the sky be- 
came so dreadfully overcast, that =~ were compelled 
to relinquish all ideas of hunting, and to think only of 
escaping from solitude and starvation, They were by 
banks of a small rivulet, he 
which t resolved to pursue, expecting that it w 
aati hed them to the Thames, into which they 

as a matter of undoubted certainty, it emptied 
itself. On the banks of this rivulet they the 
second night, but were not able to get any sleep, It 
rained incessantly, and they suffered much from their 
exposed situation, for they were only partially covered 
with a few strips of bark. 

On the third day they continued their journey down 
the brook, gon wider and inclined 
them to think it was the head of some extensive river, 
and they hoped it would prove to be that of the Thames. 
The vi of the storm began to subside about noon, 
but without any abatement of the cold, or cessation of the 
rain, which continued to fall during the whole of the day. 
A little before sunset they fired at a. 
tunately missed it. Another joyless night them 


waking in all its watches. 

On the fourth day they felt excessively hungry and 
weak ; their thirst was insatiable, being compelled 
every five or six minutes tu drink. In the afternoon, 
their hunger increased to such a degree, that they could 
have eaten any thing = flesh. ate hours 
had now elapsed without t 


kind, and the idea of suffering by starvation for 
the thane the of the 


day, h , they sucdeeded in shooting a 


and feasted on the remainder at breakfast the ensuing 
Little more than one charge of powder was 
now 
on, ine as the frost had again set in, that if they 
for a single night to the weather, without 
the of a fire, they must inevitably 
e fifth night proved extremely cold, and Nowlan 
ived, in the morning, that his feet were badly 
iable as their situation was before this heart-rending 
event, it then became still more wretched. This unfor- 
tunate man had now to endure a complication of umpre- 
cedented sufferings. To the imperative hankerings of 
hunger which he could not satisfy, a continual thirst 
which he could not appease, a violent fever which seemed 
not to abate, and the ‘ pelting of the pitiless storm,’ from 
which he had no shelter, there was added a species of 
torment the most excruciating that human nature is 
doomed to suffer, Until this deplorable event, they had 
travelled at least fifty miles a-day, walking, or, as they 
expressed it, running, from before sunrise until after sun- 
set. They were now unable to perform more than 
their accustomed journey, and even that with the utmost 
difficulty. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, the sun appeared 
for a few moments, and convinced them that. they were 
not on the banks of the Thames. The knowledge of this 

ve them much uneasiness, from a conviction which it 

ressed on their minds, that they were on the banks 

of ariver which might lead them to the desolate and un- 
inhabited shores of Lake Huron or Lake St Clair. Still 
they preferred following its course, hoping to discover 
some Indian settlement, which they could have no ex- 
| st of finding if they departed from its margin. 
mmediately after the sun had disappeared, they disco- 
vered a boat on the opposite side of the river, and, a little 
farther down, a canoe. The appearance of these vessels 
induced them to think that a new settlement could not 
be far distant ; but when they had travelled several miles 
farther, and had not met with any other traces of inha- 
bitants, they coneluded that the vessels had been driven 
down the river by the ice during the late thaw, and had 
been stopped at the point where they were first noticed, 
They were just about to cut down some timber for the 
night, when they observed a stack of hay a few perches 
before them, and on their side of the river. The hay ap- 
peared to have been mowed on the flats, or shallows, 
where it grows taneously beneath the gloomy shades 
of the overhanging forest. This circumstance, when 
coupled with their recent discovery of the boat and 
canoe, convinced them that they were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some settlement. The hay-stack af- 
forded them a comfortable asylum for the night, and ap- 
peared to them the most enviable bed on which they had 
ever reclin , 

On the morning of the seventh day, they rose much 
refreshed, pang enjoyed, for the first time since they 
left home, a few hours of sound sleep. They were con 
firmed afresh, by the incident of the stack, in their re+ 
solution to keep close to the river, being elated with the 
idea that it would certainly lead them to some inhabited 

lace. But their dog, the faithful companion of theiz 

ers and partaker in their sufferings, was that mo: 

ing unable to proceed any farther. hen he attemp’ 
to follow them, he staggered a few paces, and then fel 
but had not power to rise again. e hunger of the men 
had by this time increased to such a degree, that they 
could have eaten the most loathsome food; yet they de- 
sisted from killing the dog; they left him to die alin 
ing death rather than imbrue their hands in the blood of 
a fellow-sufferer. Scarcely had they ed a mile 
beyond the hay-stack, when they were intercepted by an 
impassable swamp, which compelled them to leave the 
direction of the river. Difficulties seemed to surround 
them on every hand, and succtss appeared to smile on 
them for a moment but to add to their other sufferings 
the pangs of blighted hope and bitter disappointment, 
They were pelled to der once more into the 
— desert, with very faint expectations of regaining 
the river. 

They walked a considerable distance on the eighth 
day, and at four o’clock on the ninth discerned the 
tracks of two men and a dog. They now imagined 
long-wished for settlement at hand. With renew 

t and alacrity, therefore, they pushed onward, in- 
dul g by the way the pleasing reflection, that the issue 
of the newly-discovered track would ere long terminate 
their woes, and bring thent to enjoy once more the un- 
speakable pleasure of human society. Judge, then, what 
must have been their feelings, when, towards va 
they were ht to the very spot on which they 
lain five nights before! Hope now no longer shed her 
delusive rays into their hearts ; and they neither had a 
t ht, nor felt a desire, to prolong existence, 

er indulging in the gloomiest reflections for near] 
an hour— during which time they both declared, that 
a tree had then been in the act of falling on them, they 
would not have made any exertion to escape from its 
destructive stroke—they an to look upon it as their 
duty to employ the means which Providence had placed 
within their reach for the preservation of that life which 
He who gave the sole right of taking away ; 
and they resolved once more to light a fire. is they — 
accomplished with the utmost difficulty, for they were so 
much debilitated as to be scarcely able to exert them- 
selves in collecting a sufficient quantity of fuel, As they. 
consumed the last grain of their powder in this er ye | 
they became susceptible but of one emotion—that 
indescribable horror, at the idea of being compelled, ere 
another night should capone, to pay the debt of nature in 
a manner the most abhorrent to their feelin They 
now conversed freely, but in a melancholy strain, on the 
method in which it was most likely that the frost would 
accomplish their destruction , an agreed in the opinion 
that it would first attack the extrem pte wen 

ually proceed up towards the v until t 

blood, should become congealed to ice. After 
this discourse they lay unmindful of the 
past and careless about the endeavouring to re- 


early marriage has been shown to prevail in the high- 
est angree, are precisely the counties in which the 
want of education, as respects the inability to write, 
is proved by the marriage registers to exist in the 
almost the only striking exceptions. 
engaged in this employment, he occasionally directed his 
§ es upward, to see if his motions disturbed the bears | 
- the tree in the usual manner, tail foremost. 
. attentively, surveyed the dog and his master. oway 
Bow regretted that he had tas ee his 
_ Weighbours to assist him; but being afraid that if he | 
should then fe for any one the bears would in the mean 
person of the name of Nowlan, an American Z yirth, 
' having jously provi themsclyes with 
bread and meat sufficient their dinner. This was 
cathy in the morning of Thursday the 12th of December. 
George Virtue. to, with plates — 


morning of the ninth 
they arose in a state 


to the same lands 


and 

which they had so re- 

they 


to 


rind. Scarcely had they eaten it, however, w 
became exceedingly delirious, and were forced to li 
down among the hay, where they remained until 
ing in an agony of despair. 

By daylight, on the tenth morning, they 

, and would have arisen , but, recollecting 
now possessed no materials for lighting a fire, t 
solved to roll themselves up in the hay again, and quietly 
await the hour of dissolution, whenever it should arrive. 
Their resolution had but just been formed, when they 
heard the joyful sound of a cow-bell, which seemed to | 
from the opposite shore of the river. They, 

arose immediately, and, on looking over the water, per- 
ceived to their infinite satisfaction a log-house recently 
erected, but yet without any appearance of inhabitants. 
For some time felt inclined to doubt the evidence 
of their senses, and to consider the log-house as a crea- 
ture of their disturbed imaginations. They recollected 


ite shore, they were met by a white man 
i who took them to the house of one 
Townsend, with whom they were well acquainted, and 
from whom they experienced every mark of attentiow 
which their wretched condition required. The heart of 
sensibility, if conversant with affliction, may form some 
estimate of their feelings at that moment. If a single 
feeling had then any marked deranee over an- 
other, it must dng that of gratitude—boundless, 
unspeakable titu to the protecting er of an 
Deliverer. 

A few months previous to this event, Townsend had 
discovered a salt-spring on the banks of the river Sauble, 
and was at this time preparing to commence a manufac- 
tory of that article at a distance of nearly twenty miles 
from any human habitation. This embryo salt-manufac- 
tory was the building which Howay and Nowlan dis- 
covered after they heard the ringing of the cow-bell. It 
was a fortunate circumstance for them; for if this 
spot had been habited, as it was a short time 
before, they must unquestionably have breathed their 
last on the banks of that unexplored river, which flows 
into Lake Huron, at a point which is nearly one hun- 
dred miles from any settlement. They were only 
thirty miles from the lake when interrupted by the 
swamp, in avoiding which they had inadvertently wan- 
dered back into the woods; and, om discovering their 
own tracks, returned unconsciously to the .place where 
they had lain five nights before—a catastrophe which, 
at the time, they lamented as a dire misfortune, but 
which afterwards was the cause of their final deliverance. 

At Townsend's house they were fifty miles from home, 
every yard of which they had to travel thro the 
wilderness, but not without the aid of a blazed line to 


TWO OPINIONS, OR WHICH IS BEST? 
In my native town in Lincolnshire, there resided a 
medical Pang ewe named Albright, and a worthy 
— m I must take leave to a Dr Doubt- 
much : two pany 3 more o ite in east of their 
minds could not 


that, 
in all probability, their difference of character would 
yey ope nt idea of the world, and some use- 
hints for my future guidance in it. 

Unfortunately for my peace of mind, I met Mr 
Wbright just as I was going to the house of Dr 
btmuch, and related to him my plan, which was 

to become a teacher of experimental philosophy, that 
being, in my opinion, less laborious and more profit- 
able than any of the three learned professions, and 
more gentlemanly than trade. Mr Albright stared 
as if he considered me an intellectual prodigy ; and 
then exclaimed, in an enthusiastie manner, “ Ad- 
mirable plan! Pray, my dear Mr Weathercock, is it 
your whole and sole suggestion !—for really, sir,” he 
continued, “ it shows a greatness of mind, a profundity 
of a a brightness of ie is truly 
su ng for so young a man.” h . 
all cecasions, was a delicious 
to my vanity. | was always lean and upri 


had quite intoxicated me. For, if I 
blinded by my own excessive vanity, his glaring and 
palpable su iality would have been apparent to 
me. But, im order to let you see the whole of 
Albright’s character, | must tell you that, before he 
left me on this memorable occasion, he told me “ to 


the little man, “ I'll stake my ruby ring to a nut-shell, 
that you will become a lecturer, and gain an 
imperishable fame!” S verbiage seemed, at the 
time, like spicy and fragrant zephyrs to my excited 
feelings, an inhaled and relished the dose for its 

ied sweetness. The quantity was so potent, that 
it acted on my heart and brain, until my imagination 
revelled in the anticipated joy of a well-lighted 
theatre, with crowded benches, and mine ears were 
greeted with the rapturous applauses of my ideal 
auditors. My good fortune seemed such a matter of 
certainty, that I did not bestow another thought on 
the worthy Dr Doubtmuch ; and [ should have declined 
asking his opinion, had not my good father urged me 
te do so; for, as he remarked, “the anti-phiogistic 
treatment of my reverend friend will allay your feve- 
rish symptoms, Tom, and restore you te a state of 
common sense.” 

As the peculiar character of Dr Doubtmuch will be 
developed in relating my interview with that gentle- 
man, it may be as well now to advert to some minor 
points of it, and give some general idea of his personal 
appearance. Dr Doubtmuch was a very tall and stout 
man, with a ponderous head, and features —— 
well defined ; his mouth pouted out some inches 
yond his fat double chin ; his Bardolph nose had a 
most prolitie appearance ; and this noble member was 
overlooked by two full staring eyes, ae by very 
bushy eyebrows, overhanging them like the gable-end 
of a thiekly thatched roof. Nature seemed determined 
to make this specimen of her handiwork quite sym- 
metrical, although he was much abeve all ordinary- 
sized men. If the doctor stored his capacious head 
with intellectual matter, he did not forget to nourish 
his bodily organs. He had a great capacity for all 
things, whether isting of the spiritual, subtle, im- 
material properties of thought, or the substantial 
articles for eating and. drinking. His walk every 
morning seldom extended beyond the market-place, 
where, with the nicest discrimination, he selected the 
dainties of the season for his dinner. He would then 
return and shut himself up in his study; and was 
surly and rude if intruded upon by any one. Persons 
desirous of having his advice, or to ask him some 
pecuniary favour, never ventured to visit him until 
an hour or two after dinner, when his better feelings 
by the many things of whi recently 
partaken. At such times he would be all civility to 
those who called upon him. 

On the memorable evening on whieh I paid him a 
visit, he was sitting in a great arm-ehair, and had been 
seemingly drinking more than his usual quantity, for 
he ee as if all did not appear quite clear before 
him ; besides which, his tongue seemed rather too 
heavy to move, for he pointed to a chair, and nodded 
to me to oceupy it. But I remained quite silent, until 
he asked me very laconically—* What do you want, 
Mr Weathercock ?” I then did my tale unfold, to 
which he listened with seeming attention, until | 
unfortunately said “that Mr Albright admired my 
plan very much.” At the mention of Albright’s name, 
the eyes of the old doctor flashed with imdiguation ; 
and, bending his bead forward, like one whe fancies 
he does not hear correctly, he bawled out with a sten- 
torian voice—* Waar!” Had it been a clap of thun- 
der bursting over his house, or a musket-ball suddenly 
whizzing past my head, 1 could not have been more 
effectually startled from my seat than I was at the 
enraged “wuar !” Eaetually felt a ie action of 
the heart; and, whem | recovered the stupor it 
induced, | perceived an expression of extreme con- 
tempt written on the features of my censor. Yet | 
did not venture to say any thing, but looked rather 

imidly at him, and encountered his large full eyes, 
when he said, in an irritated tere, “ Why, that puppy 
I doubt much whether 


told 


talent, it 


int out to you the absurdity of your 
or, sir, I doubt much whether, in a country so 
mercial as England, where the people are devoted 
to the mere acquisition of wealth, and the fortumate 
winners so fond of show and dress, even if you had 
the talent for philosophical teaching, you 
You would therefore sure to get into 
promise your respectability, and lose 
more certain means of money to 
t is a mistaken notion, 
my i 


ally ‘all thi to all men.’ Therefore, Tom, if, in 
ition to the experience of observing persons, you 
w the whimsical fancies of your own morbid ima- 


and 
im my ori 
¥et I could not reply to him, for a sickly faintness 
came over me, coid drops of perspiration trickled down 
a forehead, and my whole body seemed en- 
veloped in a chilly, deathlike dampness, as if life was 
a away. It was not till some minutes had elapsed 
that I felt myself able to rise and take my leave. 
Subsequent deliberation convinced me that the 
opinion of Dr Doubtmuch was the most prudent ; 

[ resolved to follow it, though still grieving over the 


which, if pursued in , would 
undoubtedly have ended in the loss of my indepen- 
dence. 


I allow myself to be occasionally tempted to 
ive a few lectures, in amateur fashion, to the 

folle of the little town near which I dwell, and gene- 
rally secure a fair modicum of applause. after 
these exhibitions, | descend from the rostrum, my 
respectable neighbours, ladies as well as 

tlock about me, shake hands, and assure me they have 
had a great deal of pleasure in listening to my excel> 
lent lecture, &c. I more than suspect that it is plea- 
santer to be a lecturer on experimental philosophy 
as a gentleman of independent means, than asa oe 
fellow seeking to make his bread and establish 


in the world. 

SMALL COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
Somz time we mentioned the appearance of 
several monthly sheets issuing from country towns 
in Scotland, containing local and general in 
along with advertisements, and some matter of mix- 
cellaneous interest. Not being newspapers in the 
proper sense of the term, they did not require to be 
stamped, and were published at the convenient price 
of one penny each. As they had a 7 extensive 
cireulation m rural neighbourhoods, and im reality 
reached quarters where the ordinary products of the 
press never appear, it seemed to us these 
miseellanies were calculated to be of i 
service in the cause of popular instruction, 

In q , it appears, of our recommendations 
on the subject, several monthly sheets were forthwith 
begun im England, and one in Lreland ; and we now 
learn, with no small régret, that the latter has been 
by the interference of authorities evm- 
ny with the Board of Stamps. ‘This, we take leave 


met with no molestation. Desirous only ef promoting 
matter 


the dissemination of literature, no 

in what form, we have 

ment respecting new in r to see 
monthly sheets are liable to The act, as 


is usual with such productions, is as untatelisabl agib 
could well be made ; still we pick out of it a toleraBly 
definite assertion that papers containing news pub- 
lished at wider intervals than twenty-six hetween 
consecutive numbers are not newspapers, and do not 
fall to be charged with duty. We, however, extract 
the entire test 
cap. 76), defining newspapers and duty; 80 
that each person may judge for himself :— 

“ For every sheet or other piece of paper whereon any 
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sign themselves to the fate which awaited them, what- -Mr Albright was a smart bustlimg little man, with The worthy doctor looked at me with a countenance 2 
ever that might be. NS eae more in sorrow than in ; and, pointing to the ; 
On the complexion. was usually dressed in a dark green 
| white top seated—an order whieh I could not 
| riding-whip under his arm, and his hat placed rather | After a short pause he said, “It is out of respect 
; = —_ they left the dos backwards, so as to make the most of his small head. | your family, Mr Weathercock, that I am induced to 
arrived a e hay-stack, where they le e . great fessional = 
| 
80 unconquerably ravenous, that ‘aout stripped they are not patients now, they may be, you know— | 
off an elm tree, and devoured large quantities o ha! ha! ha!” This was the kind of man whose praise 
ee professions ; for in very few mstances do we find that 
take a large house in the vicinity of London, to pub- | professional pursuits are so lucrative as trade. Yet 
lish an elementary treatise, no matter whether it | some would rather starve to be gentlemen, even at the 
contained a single original thought, and in this way | hazard of integrity and independence, than be guilty 
obtain a reputation and a large fortune ; and,” said | of exercising some mechanical or handicraft oceupa- 
ion. They would think it a compromise of their - 
rentility to go behind a counter; and yet they must 
*ither 
tens that way before without observing any building; | zination, it needs not the gift of prophecy to foretell 
t, on calling to mind the circumstance of seeing the | he consequehees. You will fritter away tle greater 
boat and the canoe, they were convinced that all was part of your lifein catching at unsubstantial shadows ; 
; reality— delightful, heart-cheering reality! They there- | your latter days will be cheerless and miserable ; and 
ford the your bosom companions will be and disap- 
walking with feeble steps but bounding hearts z | at : 
the bank, they soon discovered a crossing place. On arriv- por the 
lownfall of my once brilliant hopes. | selected a par- 
ticular line of business connected with medicine, and. : 
gave it my undivided attention for a series of years. : 
Ere life had passed its prime, [ possessed a competency, ; 
with which [ retired, and devoted myself to those 
direct them. Nowlan’s feet were by this time in a very 
bad condition ; and as he could not procure at that lonely 
‘ dwelling the materials necessary to prevent mortification, : 
which he was apprehensive would a soon take place, 
he and his companion set off early on the following morn- 
ing. Mrs Townsend kindly furnished them with pro- 
visions, and every thing necessary for their journey ; and 
on the eve of the thirteenth day after their departure , 
from the Talbot Settlement, they had once more the 
happiness of enjoying the comforts of their own firesides. 
So much for the pleasures of the American bear-chase !” 
being an easy sort of a man, allowed me to choose 
my own future profession, but requested that I would 7 
to say, seems & Inost unwarranta retch any 
and we feel the more entitled to call it so, when we 
learn that the Scotch and English monthly sheets have 
the fol knows the exact meaning of experimental 
oe 1 then ventured to assure him that my 
riend Mr Albright was a scientific man, and prac- 
| tised in medicine and replied, sneeringly, | 
| * You assure me, do you! Why, 1 doubt much, six, | 
| whether you are competent to judge, or to give an | ; 
eginion om the subject” ‘Vhese unceurteous remarks | 
quite nettled me ; so, taking up my hat, | pertly Hl : 
that my fonds pone! ne 
behoved me to try whose judgment was most correct. . 
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one side thereof a superficies, exclusive of the ma’ of 
the let exceeding one thousand five hun and 
thirty en tan not exceeding two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-five inches, the additional duty of one 


» « a on one side thereof 
@ superficies, exclusive of the margin of the letterpress, 
exceeding two th d two hundred and ninety-five 
inches, the additional duty of one penny. 

Provided always, that any sheet or piece of paper con- 
taining on = = thereof a superficies, exclusive of the 
margin of the letterpress, not exceeding seven hundred 
and sixty-five inches, which shall be published with, and 
asa supplement to any ne chargeable with any 
of the duties aforesaid, stall be chargeable only with the 
duty of one hal; 

And the following shall be deemed and taken to be 
newspapers chargeable with the said duties: viz.-—- 

Any paper containing public news, intelligence, or oc- 


currences, printed in any part of the United om, to 
be dispersed and made public. 
“ Also any printed in any part of the United 


Kingdom, eae or oftener, or at intervals not excecding 
twenty-six days, containing only or principally advertise- 
ments. 


- And also any paper containing any public news, intelli- 
or occurrences, or any remarks or observations 
printed in any part of the United Kingdom for 

sale, and published periodically, or in parts or numbers, 
at iatervels | not exceeding twenty-six days between the 
publication of any two such papers, parts, or numbers, 
where any of the said papers, or numbers respec- 
tively shall not exceed two sheets of the dimensions 
hereinafter specified (exclusive of any cover or blank 
leaf, or any other leaf upon which any advertisement or 
other notice shall be printed), or shall be published for 
sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of the duty 
by this act imposed thereon: Provided always, that no 
quantity of paper less than a quantity equal to —. 
one inches in length and seventeen inches in breadth, in 
whatever way or form the same may be made, or may be 
in whatever way same may be 
wit lerence to any such paper, part, or 

number, as aforesaid, be deemed or taken to be a sheet 


of ‘ 

And provided aleo, that an of the several papers here- 
inbefore described shall be itable to the duties by this 
act imposed thereon, in whatever way or form the same 
may be printed, or folded, or divided into leaves, or 
stitched ; and whether the same shall be folded, divided, 
or stitched, or not. 

Exxmprions.— Any called “ Police Gazette, or 
Hue and Cry,” published in Great Britain by authority 
of the Secretary of State, or in Ireland by the authorit 
of the Lord-Lieutenant. Daily accounts or bills of 
imported and exported, or warrants or certificates for 
the delivery of goods ; and the weekly bills of mortality ; 
and also papers containing any lists of prices-current, or 
of the state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, 
sailing, or other circumstances relating to merchant ships 
or vessels, or any other matter wholly of a commercial 
nature: provided such bills, lists, or accounts do not 
contain any other matter than what hath been usually 
comprised therein.” 

It will be observed from these passages, that there 
is no definition whatever as to what is meant by news. 
This is a serious deficiency in the act. As the case is, 
nobody can tell when an event loses its news oped 
cation and becomes a waif of history. Say, for ex- 
it continue to be news beyond a week, a fortnight, a 
month, or a year! It may be news to somebody, but 
not news to somebody else—not news in Britain, but 
news at the antipodes. An event dead and gone in 
London, and which any body may use up at ure, 
is only coming into life at Sydney. Query, » is it 
news oy red ! Common sense says, “ Yes, as respects 
Sydney, but not as respects us.” But the act of Par- 
liament is silent on the point, and thus a door is opened 
to dispute. in, the act does not tell us what 
class of events not be considered news. Accord- 
ing to common usage, accounts of scientific and lite- 
rary meetings are not considered news, but accounts 
of meetings for other purposes are so. Now, there is 
not the shadow of foundation in the act for this par- 
Seer. But it is mono to say more on the subject. 

compe ing act of parliament respecting news rs 
is a mass of confusion, which we should be ged to on 
altered, so as to prevent all collision between the ad- 
ministrators of the law and those who are engaged in 
the honourable calling of disseminating information 
through the medium of the press. 


“BURNING AS A PUNISHMENT. 
(From L’ Audience, a French newspaper.)} 
Tuxrx is scarcely a nation of the earth which has 
not, at some period of its history, used fire as a punish- 
ment. With the ancient Egyptians, parricides were 


ago by being burnt alive upon faggots of the pine- 
; and the lonians burnt their criminals in | 
fiery furnaces. The same kind of punishment pre- 


vailed among the Hebrews. With the Romans, also, 
criminals were burnt in a great many cases; and this 
species of execution was always carried into effect with 
great solemnity and mych preparation. [In the middle 
ee from Christianity were likewise burnt ; 
could be delivered to the flames by the 

bishop of tle diocese alone, without the intervention of 
the synod. . In the reign of Mary, a woman who was with 
child was burnt at Guernsey for being a heretic, and the 
moment the faneral pile was lighted, the fear and the 


together brought on premature labour. The specta- 
birth ; but the priests who were in attendance threw it 


back into the flames, in order that the “little heretic” 
should perish with its mother! Of all the civilised 
countries, Spain is that in which this mode of punish- 
ment— known by the name of auto da fe—has been most 
frequently applied. The number unhappy victims 
whose ashes have been scattered to the winds by the 
tribunal of the Inquisition in that country is almost in- 
calculable. The savage tribes of America yield nothing 
in this respect to the “civilised” nations, When a pri- 
soner is condemned to death, they drive a stake into the 
earth, and fasten the sufferer to it. They then sing the 
song of death around him ; and the savages having seated 
themselves in a circle about the prisoner, a large fire is 
then lighted, at which they make hatchets and other in- 
struments red hot, and apply them to different parts of 
his body ; others come and hack his body with their 
knives, while some will actually cut a piece of his burnt 
flesh, and eat it before his face. Some of them have been 
known to fill the wounds in the bodies of the victims 
with gunpowder, and set fire to it. In short, each of the 
spectators will torment the sufferer according to his 
caprice, and his agonies will last for four or five hours, 
and have been known to continue for several days! 

In France this mode of punishment had continued to 

il from the earliest ages down to the year 1790; 

Pat it was in that period of barbariam and cruelty called 
“the middle ages” that this horrible punishment was 
most frequently applied. The legislators of that period 
were not content with ——_> laws and punishing 
moral ou but occupied t minds in extirpati 
heresy ; and to that end burnt heretics by bundeelivent 
Jews by thousands. This was the more horrible, as re- 
ligion was only made the pretext. It was not for the 
sake of converting the Jews to Christianity that they 
burnt them, but for the base purpose of ing their 
riches, The same motive may be in the punish- 
ment of the Templars; fifty-nine of whom were burnt 
alive in one day, near the Abbaye Saint-Antoine, Paris. 
Jacques de Molai, and Guy, son of Robert IL, Dauphin 
of Auvergne, were also thrown alive into the flames on 
the 18th of March 1314, on the spot at present occupied 
by the equestrian statue of Henry 1V. Two witnesses 
were brought forward to support the most ridiculous 
charges against them ; but no one was imposed upon by 
the accusations. It was plainly enough seen that the 
only crime of the Templars was that of possessing great 
wealth. A greater number of persons were burnt during 
the fourteenth century than in any other period of our 
history, for heresies and sorcery. The parliament of 
Bordeaux, by its own authority, burnt more than six 
hundred in the of one year. We may judge of the 
“ crimes” for which they suffered by the case of Gilles 
Garnier, who was sentenced to be burnt by the parlia- 
ment of Déle, in 1374. It was charged against him that 
he had sold himself to the devil, who had changed him 
into a wolf, and that under this form he had devoured a 
number of little boys. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 
(T. Moors.) 
Tuov art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see: 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee ! 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues that mark the sun's decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 


When night, with wings of stormy gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with a thousand dyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the summer 
Is born beneath that kindling eye ; 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and wight are thine. 


SONG. 
[A. Park, Glasgow.] 
Hwvrara for the Highlands! the stern Scottish Highlands ! 
The home of the nan, the brave, and the free, 
Where the clouds love to rest on the mountain's rough breast, 
Ere they journey afar o’er the islandless sea. 


’Tis there where the cataract sings to the breeze, 

As it dashes in foam like a spirit of light ; 

And 'tis there the bold fisherman bounds o'er the seas, 

In his fleet tiny bark through the perilous night. 
Then hurra for the Highlands! &c. 

’Tis the land of deep shadow, of sunshine and shower, 

Where the hurricane revels in madness on high ; 

For there it has might that can war with its | ype 

In the wild dizzy cliffs that are cleaving the sky. 
Then hurra for the Highlands! &c. 


I have trod merry England. and dwelt on its charms ; 
I have wander’d through Erin, that gem of the sea ; 
But the Highlands alone the true Scottish heart warms ; 
Her heather is bloomigg, her eagles are free. 

. Then hurra for the Highlands! &c. 


WANT OF LABOURERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In a late number of the “Scotch Reformers’ Gazette” 
are newspaper) we find the following letter, ad- 
ressed to the editor, written by one of the magistrates 
of New South Wales, who was, not long ago, it says, an 
estimable citizen of Glasgow, and on whose statements 
reliance may be placed :— © 100 
ey, 
Sir,—When your population at home appears to be 


nomy, can scarcely keep 


So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. . 


tion has often occurred to me, Then, why do they not 
come here? We require labour, urgently require it ; for 
were a thousand immigrants to arrive here prem: bony | 
would all be instantly engaged, so great is the di 
We cannot, in fact, procure a sufficiency of hands to 
on our operations, whether buildin: — prime | 
agriculture, or tending our flocks and herds. The cry, as 
Sydney papers, from one end of the 
d to the other, is labour—give us labour. The go- 
vernment provides a passage, and the circumstance of 
your suffering lation not being more anxious to 
embrace it than they are, appears to me almost a mys- 
tery. It can only arise from gross misconception, or 
want of information ; for, as you will see by the statement 
which follows, the wages are most liberal, and a family, 
except in the case of children under twelve, instead of 
being a source of anxiety and expense, as at home, will 
here gain their own living, and lay the foundation of their 
future independence. hile thus 
all who are willing to work that they cannot fail to ob- 
tain abundance both for themselves and families in this 
country, there are some things to which many have ac- 
customed themselves before leaving their native country, 
which — need not look for, must not expect ; for if 
they do, they will be disappointed. In general, immi- 
grants will be placed in remote situations in the bush, 
where all old associations will be broken— where there is 
no alehouse to repair to—in which they must be all in 
all to themselves, and abandon old habits and old ideas, 
depending for their comfort and happiness on their own 
resources, not on external excitement. 

With this precautionary statement, I will aed pear 
to lay before you the amount of wages received by la- 
bourers in my part of the country; and I may as well 
state, that they are somewhat lower than in some other 
districts. The food allowed to a free man weekly, is as 
follows :—Beef and mutton, 10 Ibs.; wheat, 1 peck, or 
12 Ibs. flour; tea, 4 oz.; sugar, 2 to 3 Ibs.; tol 
40z. A dwelling is always provided by the master, 
the hours of work, deducting one for breakfast and an- 
other for dinner, are from sunrise to sunset—being in 
- from five to six, and in winter from seven to five 
o'clock. 


1,25 to 1.30 a-year. 
Ablacksmith, - - - - to @ -- 
A - Bto 40 
A - = 30 
A sawyer, 8s. to 12s. daily. 


Grooms, - - - = L.30to L.40a-year. 
Cooks, - - - Wto 
A female (ordinary servant), - l4to 18 


The rations I have mentioned as being given, are in 
addition to these wages, and every encouragement is 
given to the servant to provide himself with a garden. 
Te can there grow what he likes, but any luxuries he 
may require must be paid for. In the case of a man with 
a young helpless family, a larger ration of food would 
be allowed, and less wages; but the salaries are most 
liberal to the immi, t so situated; and the latter 
— remember, it is an evil which every day will make 
ess. 

Let me earnestly, in conclusion, advise my countrymen 
coming here to avoid the society of entation he men. In 
a few short years this infamous class will effectually be 
Ee down, and the labour of the immigrant preferred ; 

ut as it is impossible in the present state of the colony 
either for master or servant altogether to avoid them, 
the newly arrived should be put on their pe Their 
whole employment seems to be, to avoid work and to 
plan thefts; and they are so linked and faithful to each 
other in their villanies, that it would require the inge- 
nuity of a Bow Street officer to unriddle them.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

A MacisTraTE oF THE TERRITORY.” 


THE RAILWAYS IN 1841, 

Having entered upon the new year, we have drawn up 
a few brief remarks upon the events of 1841, to which we 
beg to call attention. A co-operative system of forming 
new lines, by the combination of several companies, has 
been organised for the formation of the railway from Dar- 
lington to Newcastle. The question of low fares has made 
much progress. About 250 miles of railway have been 
opened. The number of companies fering dividends last 
year was 26, this year 38, increase 12, Number of com- 
panies the dividends of which have decreased, 1; in- 
creased, 13. Notwithstanding the greater length of open- 
ing, the vast extension of traflic, the greater number and 
proportion of dividends, such has been the state of the 
money inarket, that the shares, even of the best and most 
stable companies, taking the prices of the 18th of Decem- 
ber in each year, have generally receded. The number of 
those which have increased in price has been 12; remained 
at the same price, 10; decreased, 28. The sacrifice in the 
value of railway shares stands thus:— 


Increase on L.7,500,000, - - - 1L.730,000 


Decrease on L.23,000,000, - = 2,400,000 


The net decrease in the value of railway shares this year, 
on account of the d state of the money market, 
is above a million and a half sterling, although the traffic 
of the railways has increased by Gap arent during the 
t year. The bulk of railway have decreased 

10 per cent.— Railway Magazine. 
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